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ELEMENTARY  COMPOSITION 


The  Meaning  and  Aim  of  Composition 

Each  individual  who  draws  and  paints,  who  carves  and 
embroiders,  models  in  clay,  or  who  designs  furniture,  jewellery, 
or  buildings  must  think  in  terms  apart  from  the  representation 
of  the  actual  appearance  of  nature.  He  must  think  creatively 
with  a  view  to  utilizing  all  the  richness  of  material  that  his 
experience  of  nature  affords,  but  with  careful  discrimination, 
selecting  only  those  things  from  the  bounteous  store  that  are 
essential  to  his  purpose. 

There  is  a  beauty  of  nature  and  a  beauty  of  art;  and  whereas 
nature  is  prolific  in  the  production  of  forms  of  clouds,  trees,  hills, 
streams,  flowers,  and  leaves,  apparently  all  displayed  with  lavish 
splendour — art  is  concerned  with  the  elimination  and  selection 
of  only  those  things  essential  to  the  presentation  or  purpose  of 
the  work  in  process  of  creation. 

From  the  wealth  of  appearance  the  artist  must  select  the 
relative  forms,  those  that  have  something  in  common;  where 
the  unthoughtful — aesthetically  speaking — see  only  a  multi¬ 
tudinous  variety  of  forms,  the  artist  must  see  the  golden 
thread  of  order  running  through  the  apparent  chaos  and  seek  to 
reconcile  and  relate,  select  and  arrange,  creating  design  and 
pattern — sacrificing  detail  for  order. 

Composition  is  a  rational  term  for  this  process,  and  means 
exactly  the  same  as  one  knows  it  to  mean  in  writing,  in  music,  and 
in  literary  expression.  To  compose  is  to  select,  to  bring  together, 
and  to  relate  ideas  to  the  subject  in  hand.  In  the  formation  of 
language  (the  spoken  or  written  word,  which  is  the  most  common 
vehicle  of  communication)  we  pass  from  primitive  and  almost 
inarticulate  sounds  through  picture  forms  of  letters  and  words,  to 
phrases,  sentences,  and  essays.  According  to  our  experience  we 
become  more  expressive,  connecting  our  desire  to  express  thought 
with  a  direct  means  of  communication. 
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We  bring  together  our  ideas — arrange,  as  it  were,  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  speech — into  a  harmonious  and  artistic  whole.  Thus 
great  literature  is  created.  Beauty  in  design  or  picture  does  not 
come  by  accident.  It  is  an  orderly  sequence  of  the  thought  of 
the  composer  to  fill  a  space  with  significant  and  moving  form. 

Music,  a  highly  organized  form  of  art  expression,  more 
emotional  and  responsive  in  its  power  to  move  the  listeners,  is,  in 
its  recorded  notation  and  orchestration, scientifically  arranged.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  “a  movement  of  varied  sounds,  in  time.” 
The  plastic  arts,  which  include  drawing,  painting,  modelling,  and 
design,  may  be  said  to  be  “movement  of  varied  shapes  and 
colours  in  space.” 

In  pictorial  composition  the  creative  process  commences  with 
an  idea  and  a  desire  to  express  in  pictorial  form  the  image 
thought  of,  which  is  impressed  on  the  consciousness  as  a  vague 
picture,  or  conception  of  a  form  experienced  in  the  memory. 
When  we  think  of  an  object,  a  “picture”  of  it  springs  or  grows 
into  mental  vision.  But  it  is  not  related,  it  fills  no  space.  It  is 
present  for  a  fleeting  moment  of  time,  and  it  is  gone. 

If  you  are  a  teacher  ask  your  class  to  draw  an  object  such  as 
a  dog,  a  doll,  a  ship,  a  house.  Give  them  time  to  think  whilst 
this  image  emerges  into  consciousness.  It  is  best  to  have  the 
eyes  shut  for  a  few  moments  during  this  part  of  the  experiment. 
Now,  according  to  the  experience,  interest  or  desire  to  express, and 
intuition,  you  will  get  a  number  of  different  ideas,  crude  and 
unrelated,  but  expressive  of  reality,  romance,  charm,  mechanical 
— but  all  conceptions  and  individual  interpretations  of  the  nature 
of  the  object  seen  through  different  unfolding  minds.  It  will 
prove  also  that,  whilst  all  have  different  pictorial  conceptions, 
there  is  little  evidence  of  a  sense  of  order  and  arrangement, 
which  means  also  little  desire  to  put  the  pictures  down  artis¬ 
tically.  It  is  an  interesting  point  from  which  to  commence 
our  study,  for  this  desire  to  express  things  in  an  expressive 
and  orderly  manner  is  the  most  significant  and  vital  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  artist. 

There  are  laws  of  composition,  and  like  all  laws  they  may  only 
be  broken  by  those  who  by  their  distinctive  ability  or  genius 
know  why  such  laws  are  broken,  or  rather  why  they  are  not 
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slavishly  followed.  The  rules  or  laws  of  composition  are  simple 
and  few,  and  are  for  guidance,  and  it  is  better  to  follow  them. 
They  are,  as  it  were,  levers.  If  we  cannot  wield  them  they  are 
useless  to  us. 

It  requires  more  than  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  to  draw 
figures,  animals,  or  trees.  We  cannot  raise  from  the  ground  a 
heavy  weight  merely  because  we  know  the  Latin  names  of  the 
muscles  we  employ  in  the  act.  We  must  have  the  strength  in 
those  muscles  to  accomplish  the  feat. 

Above  all,  it  is  essential  that  we  have  a  keen  desire  to  make 
pictures,  to  create  compositions  of  our  own,  and  not  to  copy 
some  other’s  interpretation  of  the  same  problem. 


The  Beginnings  of  Composition 

Now  let  us  begin  in  a  very  primitive  way,  for  such  is  the  way 
of  educational  progress,  advancing  from  simple  forms  to  more 
difficult  and  complex  problems.  We  are  accustomed  to  regard 
sophistication  and  finish  in  pictorial  art  as  being  of  great  import¬ 
ance.  We  admire  ease  and  skill  of  execution  often  to  the  neglect 
of  the  measure  of  thought  and  idea  in  a  work  of  art.  Beauty  is 
simple  and  unsophisticated.  In  the  work  of  the  primitive 
savage  and  the  drawings  and  pictures  by  children  in  any  country, 
there  is  a  very  definite  relationship.  In  both  cases  the  forms 
used  are  simple  in  rhythm  and  idea.  It  is  not  a  bad  idea  for 
grown-ups  to  commence  as  little  children  do. 

The  old  theory — which  is  still  believed  in  and  seems  suited 
to  very  many  people — that  creation  commences  after  experience 
of  representation  means  that  we  should  acquire  skill  first 
and  compose  or  make  pictures  afterwards.  But  that  is  not 
life.  Art  is  creative  and  enjoyable,  and  we  should  have  been 
denied  many  simple  and  beautiful  works  of  art  in  early  peoples 
and  from  children  if  they,  the  producers,  had  first  learned  to 
draw  skilfully  before  attempting  to  design  or  compose,  which  is 
the  same  thing. 

Present-day  education  recognizes  the  child  mind,  and  we 
know  now  that  creative  work  is  a  way  of  doing  and  growing,  and 
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that  by  doing  we  enlarge  our  horizons,  and  through  the  exercise 
of  the  imaginative  powers  we  understand  more  of  the  beauty 
of  the  visible  world. 

Therefore,  before  we  can  run  speedily  and  win  success  let  us 
learn  to  walk  courageously.  Here  is  a  simple  lesson  from  nature. 
The  principle  to  be  learned  is  REPETITION.  In  nature  the 
recurrence  of  similar  forms  is  a  beautiful  law  of  growth  mani¬ 
fested  in  a  thousand  ways  and  forms.  It  is  the  simplest  form 
of  design.  The  repetition  of  shapes  along  a  border  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  simple  RHYTHM. 

First,  the  upright  stroke  at  regular  intervals 

I  I  I  I  I  I  I  1 1 II 1 1 !  1 1 1 1 II I M I 

or  alternating  in  size,  giving  variety. 

I  I  I  I  !  I  l  I  I  I  l  I  I  ill  ill  ill  ill  ill  ill 

This,  in  sound,  is  analogous  to  a  primitive  tribal  drumming 
or  tom-tomming.  It  is  monotonous,  and  but  slightly  varied  in 
tone  and  length  of  beat.  It  is  steady  and  sustained.  When 
the  performer  desires  to  express  a  change  of  time  or  a  more 
intense  meaning,  the  emphasis  on  certain  notes  is  increased,  and 
music,  however  crude,  begins  to  come  into  it. 

In  shape,  or  design,  the  same  primitive  rhythm  is  manifested 
by  native  art  in  the  carving  of  shapes  on  a  paddle;  in  basketry, 
weaving,  or  pottery.  All  so-called  savages  or  primitive  people 
have  this  definite  symbolic  language.  In  nature,  which  is  full 
of  such  repeated  forms,  there  is  no  absolutely  exact  repetition 
except  in  geometric  forms  such  as  snowflakes,  microscopic 
diatoms,  etc.  There  is  variety  even  in  repetition,  and  this  it  is 
that  makes  grasses,  flowers,  trees  in  a  forest,  clouds  in  the  sky, 
so  rhythmic  in  the  repetition  of  forms. 

RHYTHM  may  be  defined  as  a  refined  order  of  repetition. 

Make  a  small  collection  of  natural  forms  for  study — shells, 
pine  cones,  leaves,  flowers,  and  grasses.  Study  them  in  a  simple, 
direct  way  to  sense  their  simple  formation. 
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These  are  all  examples  from  nature  of  rhythmic  order. 
There  is  a  unity  that  binds  them  together  in  the  common 
expression  of  their  growth.  There  is  variety  in  the  repetition 
of  their  characteristic  features.  These  qualities  or  elements 
are  valuable  manifestations  of  principles  of  design  and  compo¬ 
sition.  They  should  be  understood  and  used 


Fig.  1 

Repetition  in  Natural  Form 

When  a  form  is  used  for  study,  continued  experiment  with 
its  possibilities  in  art  is  essential. 

The  best  way  to  study  for  design  or  composition  is  not  with 
a  pencil,  but  with  a  pen  or  brush  and  black  India  ink  on  white 
paper. 

A  ball-pointed  pen — known  as  a  “speed-ball”  pen —  is  an 
excellent  instrument,  and  a  pad  of  “bond”  writing  paper  will 
provide  a  good  and  cheap  surface.  The  advantage  of  this  pen 
is  that  it  makes  an  even  stroke,  and  different  sizes  of  pen  will 
give  different  widths. 

Exercise  now  with  the  pen — a  few  moments  practice  will 
reveal  its  limitations  and  its  power.  Rhythm  is  a  principle  of 
design  expressed  also  in  continuous  lines.  Accept  a  meandering 


Fig.  2 

line  and  practice  without  preliminary  pencilling  to  train  the 
hand  to  make  continuous  borders  in  running  lines.  Vary  the 
shape  like  a  wave  line,  thus: 


Fig.  3 
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Make  composite  curved  forms,  of  which  this  is  an  example: 


Fig.  4 

Straight  lines  and  zig-zags 

/wvww  /vwvwwA  gasssssaoog 

Fig.  5 


Close  together 


k. 


YAVAVAVAVi 


Fig.  6 


Make  borders  with  letters  as  units. 


AWVVVVWVWVW  SSSSSSSS 

Fig.  7 


Houses 


Fig.  9 
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The  practice  and  development  should  be  from  the  simplest 
repetitions  of  exactly  similar  forms  through  combinations  of 
these  for  variety,  and  to  alternate  them  occasionally  with  con¬ 
sistent  repetition  of  black  and  white,  curved,  straight,  oblique, 
close  together,  to  form  a  tone  on  the  page. 

Study  peasant  designs  of  embroidery  patterns,  carvings  of 
our  B.C.  Indians,  textiles,  lace. 

A  Method  for  Creative  Design ,  Best-Maugard,  (see  Bibliog¬ 
raphy)  is  an  admirable  and  inspiring  book,  full  of  ideas  for  the 
teacher  and  art  worker,  and  places  particular  emphasis  on  this 
principle  of  repetition  of  simple,  creative  forms. 

The  regular  repetition  of  units  of  design  form  over  surfaces 
is  the  next  step,  and  is  enjoyable  and  instructive  exercise  in  the 
use  of  an  infinite  variety  of  patterns. 

The  basis  is  geometrical,  but  as  this  is  not  a  treatise  on 
design,  for  our  purpose  a  simple  arrangement  of  squares  or 
diamond  shapes  will  serve  to  form  a  trellis  on  which  to  place 
the  units  of  design  in  regular  order. 

The  first  step  is  to  develop  a  small  unit  in  a  square. 

The  “motif”  or  unit  may  be  a  ship  or  a  flower. 

These  are  but  suggestive  ideas,  and  many  variations  both  in 
the  motifs  and  their  arrangement  in  repetition  over  a  surface 
must  be  considered. 

Pictorial  Composition 

What  has  been  considered  up  to  the  present  point  is  the 
principle  of  repetition  as  an  element  in  nature  and  as  an  exercise 
to  strengthen  the  hand  and  eye  and  to  stimulate  the  imagination. 
Repetition  is  the  regular  recurrence  of  tones,  colours,  shapes, 
lines,  etc.,  along  a  border  or  over  a  surface. 

Pictorial  composition  concerns  itself  with  the  irregular 
repetition  of  lines,  tones,  and  shapes  inside  a  space.  The  purpose 
here  is  to  relate  the  simplest  laws  of  composition  to  our  study 
and  to  show  that  design  and  composition  are  really  inseparable. 
We  may  employ  similar  symbols  but  not  in  regular  sequence, 
otherwise  we  should  have  a  conventional  pattern  and  not  a 
picture. 
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Imaginative  ideas  can  be  assisted  and  stimulated  to  expres¬ 
sion  by  simple  operation  of  natural  laws.  These  laws  are 
fundamental  and  not  superimposed  as  a  system  upon  the  crea¬ 
tive  impulses  of  the  artist  mind.  They  are  in  harmony  with 
the  creative  idea.  Freedom  from  timidity  and  prejudice,  the 
encouragement  of  the  play  impulse,  and  a  flexible  medium  with 
which  to  work  are  essential. 


Balance  or  Symmetry 

Another  important  fundamental  principle  is  BALANCE  or 
like-sidedness.  Here  again  the  word  is  perfectly  understandable 
in  whatever  relationship  it  is  used,  and  in  pictorial  composition 
it  implies  the  operation  of  a  physical  law  of  the  universe  to  the 
making  of  a  picture.  No  form,  whether  in  music,  poetry,  or 
architecture,  appears  at  ease  or  in  harmony  with  the  inclosing 
shape  that  has  not  stability  or  does  not  balance.  A  great  com¬ 
position  in  whatever  medium  has  this  quality  of  BALANCE  or 
symmetry. 

A  book  that  is  pleasing  to  look  at  and  to  hold  is  one  that  is — 
in  its  margins,  shape,  and  proportions  of  type  to  page  surface — 
harmoniously  balanced,  so  that  you  accept  it  gratefully  as  a 
fitting  background  for  the  expression  of  the  written  thought  of 
the  writer.  A  room  that  is  well  balanced  we  call  “tasteful.” 
It  does  not  intrude;  it  gives  an  opportunity  for  other  things — 
humans,  flowers,  and  pictures  to  assert  themselves  quietly. 

Balance  may  be  formal ,  or  like-sided,  bi-symmetrical. 
This  is  the  simplest  type  and  easily  demonstrated.  We  will 
say  that  certain  geometric  forms  are  bi-symmetrically  balanced. 

The  letters  Y  or  A  for  example.  Both  sides  of  the  vertical 
centre  are  identical.  The  letters  Z  or  F,  while  they  are  also 
“balanced,”  are  not  bi-symmetrical. 

Again,  this  example  will  explain  how  the  same  elements, 
but  differently  arranged,  change  a  form  from  the  definition  of 
formal  to  informal  balance: 
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A  leaf  form  cut  along  its  vertical  centre  and  reversed  results 
in  an  equal  distribution  of  parts  but  differently  disposed  as 
regards  weight  and  mass. 

Balance  means  “the  repose  that  results  from  the  opposition 
of  attractions.”  If  we  carried  into  our  pictorial  compositions 
a  formal,  static  balance,  we  should  have  a  pictured  world  of 
monotonous  appearance — a  kind  of  Noah’s  ark  or  toy-like 
primitive  formality. 

Supposing  the  subject  is  a  house  and  two  trees,  a  pathway 
and  sky. 

Arranged  as  in  Figure  11,  it  becomes  a  formal  design. 


Fig.  11 


t 
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It  is  reposeful,  and  it  is  balanced,  but  it  is  too  regular  in  its 
repetition  of  shapes  for  “pictorial”  freedom.  It  remains  a 
formal  symbol  without  movement. 

Balance  means  more  than  this  in  pictorial  representation; 
but  in  any  case  the  repose  comes  from  the  opposition  of  shapes 
and  lines  and  tones  on  either  side  of  a  centre. 

In  regarding  a  picture,  the  eye  of  the  onlooker  naturally  seeks 
a  centre  and  is  led  in  contemplation  of  it  from  part  to  part. 
If  one  side  is  too  emphasized  with  detail  at  the  expense  of 
the  other,  we  call  this  picture  overbalanced. 

The  principle  of  the  scales,  equal  weights  for  equal  balance, 
applies.  This  distribution  of  weight  is  the  same  principle 
operating  in  pictorial  compositions. 


A  see-saw  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  above  diagram. 


When  one  end  of  the  plank  is  occupied  by  a  heavier  body  than 
the  other,  it  is  overbalanced  and  impossible  of  action.  It  is 
the  faulty  distribution  of  weight  that  destroys  repose — necessi¬ 
tating,  as  in  the  case  of  the  see-saw,  a  redistribution  of  position, 
volume,  and  distance  from  the  centre. 
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Formal  balance  is  the  simplest  and  most  obvious,  and  for 
designs  and  compositions  that  have  for  their  purpose  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  an  architectural,  dignified,  reposeful,  static  idea,  it  is  as 
well  to  keep  this  in  mind.  Many  fine  buildings,  stained-glass 
windows,  costumes,  and  interiors  are  made  impressive  by  the 
formal  massing  of  features  on  either  side  of  a  central  vertical  line. 

But  to  give  greater  variety,  this  static  quality  must  be 
wisely  reorganized,  and  the  movement  of  line  and  shape  across 
a  space — the  irregular  repetition  of  masses — must  be  more 
freely  studied  and  adopted.  The  subject  and  its  setting  will 
often  dictate  the  measure  of  freedom  to  be  used,  and  the  desire 
to  create  will  show  the  way. 

The  more  a  subject  is  graphic  the  less  formality  is  needed  to 
present  its  theme.  That  is,  an  illustration  to  a  story  which  is 
descriptive  of  action  and  actuality  will  be  the  less  formal  in  its 
balance  and  distribution  of  the  various  features. 

Examples  of  balanced  form  in  nature.  Figure  14  shows 
how  we  associate  well-known  forms  with  their  character. 
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Now  taking  these  manifestations  of  the  principle  of  balance 
and  keeping  in  mind  that  not  merely  a  knowledge  of  the  principle 
will  help  to  produce  a  good  composition,  unless  one  believes  and 
feels  that  the  artist  embodies  in  his  own  physical  form  the  finest 
and  most  beautiful  example  of  the  principle  of  balance,  we  shall 
find  that  a  good  composition  attempts  to  approximate  within  its 
space  the  balance  and  distribution  of  parts,  the  variety  and  unity 
of  the  whole  of  the  human  figure.  See  Figure  15. 


Proportion  and  Filling  of  Shapes 

Practise  with  simple  forms  within  given  shapes,  endeavouring 
to  place  objects  with  some  appreciation  that  the  controlling 
shape  enables  one  to  balance  the  objects  or  features  suitable  to 
that  space  more  harmoniously  within  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  idea  of  balance  from  the  shape 
or  proportion  of  the  shape  to  be  filled,  and  it  must  be  very  clearly 
understood  what  is  meant  by  a  pleasing  shape — or  one  in  good 
PROPORTION. 


PROPORTION  AND  FILLING  OF  SHAPES 
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Whilst  proportion  is  not  a  principle  of  composition,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  able  to  say  why  some  shapes  are  more  pleasing 
than  others. 

Let  us  therefore  consider  briefly  a  few  standards  of  pleasing 
proportion.  In  this  respect  again  refer  to  the  objects  in  nature 
and  in  art  forms,  pottery,  pictures,  etc. 

A  square  is  a  geometric  shape  having  four  equal  sides. 
It  is  not  attractive  as  a  proportion  for  pictorial  composition — 
it  compels  a  formal  design  or  geometric  arrangement,  one  that 
will  repeat  the  character  of  the  square. 

If  this  shape  is  varied  so  that  a  rectangular  shape  is  formed 
with  top  and  bottom  equal  and  two  sides  equal,  we  have  a  more 
pleasing  shape  to  fill. 

A  shape  that  is  about  6"  x  9",  or  has  any  mathematical  ratio, 
has  variety,  one-half  the  shorter  side  to  be  one-third  the 
longer  side.  The  advantage  of  such  a  shape  is  that  it  retains 
this  proportion  however  much  its  ratio  is  enlarged,  reduced,  or 
folded  in  half.  In  such  a  shape  the  beginnings  of  pictorial 
composition  may  be  attempted  with  some  promise  of  success. 
At  least  the  monotony  of  four  equal  sides  has  been  changed 
into  a  more  pleasing  variety. 

Experience  will  bring  to  us  a  more  intelligent  use  of  the 
element  of  choice  possessed  by  everyone  in  the  selection  of  a 
good  shape.  In  all  cases  of  good  arrangement,  the  inclosing 
shape  is  seen  to  possess  simple  qualities  and  good  proportion. 
Mural  decorations,  the  printed  page,  the  plan  of  a  temple,  the 
spaces  between  arches,  the  pediments  of  classical  buildings — 
even  a  postage  stamp— or  any  shape  that  by  use  and  purpose 
has  become  identified  with  certain  periods  in  architecture,  style, 
or  nationality  possess  these  qualities. 

All  these  arts  have  achieved  distinction,  conveying  their 
message  of  beauty  and  meaning  by  the  recognition  of  the  artist 
of  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  materials,  appropriateness 
and  application  of  subject,  ornament,  enrichment,  and  treatment, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  shape  or  inclosing  boundary  as 
influencing  the  forms  of  design  or  composition  placed  therein. 
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Th  is  is  true  for  us,  therefore,  in  our  simple  attempts  to  create 
harmony,  pleasing  division  of  spaces.  Our  composition  may  be 
a  poster,  a  folder  for  a  railway  company,  or  an  advertisement  in 
a  newspaper.  The  inclosing  shape  must  influence  our  thought. 
It  will  give  a  clue  to  the  direction  of  the  first  lines. 

Figures  16  and  17  illustrate  the  improvement  in  composition 
of  the  boat,  water  line,  and  sun,  by  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
balance  of  these  inside  the  space. 


Make  a  rectangular  shape  about  5  "  on  the  longer  side.  Decide 
upon  your  subject.  This  is  not  quite  as  easy  as  it  sounds.  It 
is  a  different  matter  to  have  a  subject  imposed  upon  us.  But 
to  have  to  decide  for  ourselves  is  part  of  the  discipline  of  creative 
effort. 


However,  let  us  say  that  the  subject  is  a  tree  and  a  house  or 
a  group  of  objects,  pottery  and  fruits,  etc. 

The  purpose  is  so  to  arrange  these  objects  that  they  balance 
in  a  pleasing  manner  inside  the  shape  we  have  selected.  Avoid 
the  monotony  of  equal  repetition  of  objects  of  the  same  size 
and  shape.  Try  to  avoid  restless  variety  of  small  shapes. 

These  are  the  negative  rules  and  are  helpful. 


PROPORTION  AND  FILLING  OF  SHAPES 
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The  illustrations  show  how  two  objects  inside  rectangular 
spaces  should  be  arranged.  Figures  18  and  19  show  how  unifor¬ 
mity  of  size  and  position  can  be  improved  and  varied  by  subor¬ 
dinating  one  to  the  other. 


Figures  20  to  22  show  different  arrangements  of  two  com¬ 
mon  objects  towards  a  more  harmonious  distribution  in  Figure 
23.  Notice  the  horizontal  lines  which  cut  the  upright  at  awkward 
places  and  the  monotony  of  background  spaces. 


Fig.  22 
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Selection  of  Subject 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  Bulletin  to  turn  the  eyes  and 
thoughts  to  the  past  with  its  wealth  of  distinguished  art  forms 
in  altar  pieces,  temples,  sculpture,  and  painting.  It  requires  long 
study  and  concentration  to  organize  the  perceptions  to  create 
through  the  minds  of  masters  of  past  times.  It  is  a  worth 
while  study — but  it  belongs  to  the  more  experienced  artist  and 
connoisseur  of  art.  Our  everyday  environment  is  our  subject, 
material  in  whatever  place  we  are  situated,  in  the  busy  factory 
districts,  in  rural  farming  communities,  in  the  more  remote 
backwoods  of  lake  or  bush.  Every  phase  of  environment  has 
its  beauty.  We  have  no  need  to  draw  Dutch  windmills  and 
pretty  rose-covered  cottages,  fancy  costumes  of  picturesque 
periods,  or  objects  belonging  to  the  past,  when  we  are  living  in 
a  country  unsurpassed  in  beautiful  forms  that  contribute  so 
much  to  our  daily  interest.  There  is  no  dearth  of  material  to 
draw  and  use  for  composition.  The  world  we  live  in  is  for  our 
contemplation  and  enjoyment — it  is  from  this  that  present-day 
works  of  art  are  made.  It  has  been  the  habit  of  artists  of  all 
time  to  use  this  raw  material  to  form  their  contemporary  work. 
We  can  do  the  same. 

Our  subjects  are  trees,  houses,  barns,  railway  stations, 
churches,  elevators,  factories,  fences,  school  houses,  flowers, 
children,  objects  in  the  kitchen  and  around  the  farm  or  school. 

These  things  impress  themselves  upon  the  eye  as  unrelated 
objects,  disconnected  for  the  most  part.  It  is  only  when  we 
begin  to  assemble  them  that  we  find  we  must  feel  and  know  their 
relationship.  That  is  why  we  have  been  considering  their  forms 
as  having  within  themselves  a  measure  of  order  and  possessing 
the  elements  of  beauty. 

Feeling  for  balance,  growth,  rhythm,  and  proportion  will 
carry  an  artist  a  certain  distance,  but  to  be  conscious — and  all 
art  is  a  conscious  effort — we  must  employ  principles  of  arrange¬ 
ment  and  orderly  procedure  to  reach  the  fullest  degree  of 
creativeness. 

Therefore,  we  must  exercise  a  discriminative  choice  in  the 
selection  of  material,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  our  selection 
into  pictorial  form  in  the  shape  of  pictures. 


SELECTION  OF  SUBJECT 
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Procedure 

The  procedure  may  be  typified  as  follows: 

First. — The  idea  or  purpose  of  the  pictured  presentation. 

Second. — The  gathering  of  material  or  contributions  in  the 
shape  of  sketches,  photographs,  etc. 

Third. — The  selection  of  a  shape  to  be  filled,  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  relation  of  subject  to  shape,  and  the  principles  involved 
in  creating  the  picture. 

The  following  is  a  graphic  record  of  experience  in  planning 
and  making  a  picture: 

Subject. — A  pine  tree,  rock,  and  water,  Canadian  in  character. 

Shape. — Vertical  rectangle. 

We  have  as  material  a  photograph  or  picture — possibly  from 
an  illustrated  railway  folder — or  better  still  a  drawing  of  our 
own,  however  crudely  done.  We  must  eliminate  entirely  all 
consideration  of  detail  and  utilize  only  the  mass  or  silhouette. 
Relate  the  first  lines  to  the  vertical  shape.  Avoid  placing  in 
centre.  Try  to  arrange  the  masses  of  foliage,  the  trunk,  the 
spaces  of  the  sky,  rock,  and  water  so  that  our  attempt  has  suffi¬ 
cient  variety  of  inner  shapes  to  prevent  the  appearance  of 
monotony.  Try  many  arrangements  in  miniature  in  differently 
proportioned  shapes  as  in  these  examples. 


Fig.  23 

From  these  select  one  for  development.  Be  very  critical  of 
its  composition,  that  it  balances — that  its  lines  are  in  relation  to 
the  shape,  that  no  strong  lines  run  from  corner  to  corner,  that 
its  various  parts  are  related. 
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Materials 

Black  ink  and  white  paper.  A  broad  pen  or  brush,  about 
No.  3,  sable.  The  work  must  be  orderly  from  the  start,  and  the 
first  sheet  of  sketches  should  pay  attention  to  margins,  arrange¬ 
ment  on  page,  and  consistency  of  treatment.  It  is  essential 
that  this  practice  should  be  faithfully  followed,  and  if  you  are 
responsible  for  others  insist  on  preliminary  and  sustained  effort. 
Beauty  does  not  come  by  accident,  and  inspiration  comes  to 
many  as  the  result  of  effort. 

Later,  perhaps,  all  this  preliminary  effort  will  take  place  in 
the  mind — but  at  first  it  is  necessary  that  strength,  courage,  and 
experience  be  gained  by  practice. 

The  actual  manipulation  of  the  medium  of  brush  and  ink  is 
strengthened,  and  a  livelier  growth  of  fertile  ideas  comes  from 
the  contact. 

Further  procedure  consists  in  development  of  the  motif. 
The  first  intention  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Every  unit, 
however  small,  should  work  in  harmony  with  the  dominant  idea — 
retaining  the  mutual  relationship. 

The  illustration  or  composition  has  now  reached  the  stage 
where  you  know  what  its  final  appearance  will  be. 

Adapt  your  design  to  some  particular  purpose — for  example, 
a  small  poster  or  folder.  Place  the  shape  on  a  larger  shape, 
with  particular  attention  to  margins,  and  decide  how  you  will 
treat  your  composition  to  bring  out  its  character. 

In  the  first  place  you  may  wish  to  see  whether  tne  design  will 
be  better  black  or  white,  or  vice-versa. 


Fig.  24 


EXPLANATION  OF  PATTERN 
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Pattern 

This  necessitates  a  consideration  of  PATTERN — or  dark 
light.  Further  exercise  at  this  stage  would  give  experience  in 
making  arrangements  of  dark-light  schemes.  Observation  of 
this  element  in  nature,  in  pictures,  and  in  finely  designed  prints, 
textiles,  and  pottery,  will  show  how  vital  to  a  composition  is  this 
distribution  of  the  areas  of  dark  light.  Figure  24  illustrates  trial 
sketches  for  variety  of  arrangement  of  one  subject. 

Explanation  of  Pattern 

PATTERN,  or  the  dark 
light  of  a  composition,  is  the 
arrangement  of  shapes  and  tones 
in  a  picture,  giving  the  effect 
of  its  character  by  the  definite 
placing  of  masses  of  dark  spaces 
and  light  spaces  in  relation  to 
each  other  and  in  relation  to  the 
subject— for  example,  a  pictorial 
composition  presenting  the  idea 
of  a  bright  sunny  day  with 
shadows  and  movement  of 
clouds,  or  of  waves  beating  upon  a  rocky  shore,  or  a  grouping  of 
figures  in  costume.  The  arrangement  of  significant  forms  to  give 
emphasis  to  these  subjects  constitutes  the  artist’s  intention — or 
pattern.  To  emphasize  the  placing  of  dark  and  light  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  subject  and  should  receive  consideration  early  in  the 
procedure  of  the  work — immediately  after  the  line  direction  or 
arrangement  is  decided  upon. 

The  simplest  idea  of  pattern  is  the  checker-board,  alternate 
squares  of  black  and  white  (Figure  25). 

This  is  a  design  of  equal  areas  regularly  placed  in  exact 
repetition  of  dark  and  light.  It  has  variety  and  unity  and  is 
stimulating  and  balanced.  Transfer  this  idea  to  a  picture  and 
aim  to  secure  an  equally  stimulating  pattern — but  in  this  case 
the  areas  are  irregular ,  the  shapes  alternate  in  unequal  areas 
and  with  more  variety  in  the  forms.  The  result  is  an  impression 
of  unity  and  balance,  but  less  formal,  and  allowing  of  great 
latitude  of  ideas  and  variety  of  presentation. 
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If  we  have  had  any  training  in  art  we  are  better  equipped  to 
observe  nature  and  life  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  artist.  It  is 
very  important  that  we  study,  even  with  limited  experience  in 
observation,  the  visible  world  of  our  environment,  if  only  to 
prove  that  it  is  impossible  merely  to  theorize  about  art.  We 
can  and  must  observe  that  nature  is  full  of  interesting  presenta- 


Fig.  26 


tions  of  material  for  our  immediate  use — light  buildings  against 
darker  skies,  dark  ones  against  lighter  skies;  figures  silhouetted 
against  the  snow;  a  light  figure  in  a  dark  doorway,  etc.  Photo¬ 
graphs,  etchings,  wood-block  prints  are  all  valuable  for  observa¬ 
tion  and  study. 


Returning  now  to 
our  exercise  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  pictorial 
composition.  Experi¬ 
ment  and  practice  have 
proved  the  importance 
of  a  definite  arrange¬ 
ment  of  line  and  pattern. 
Consideration  of  further 
detail  is  now  in  order. 

Detail  does  not  mean 
elaborate  finish,  but  the 
adding  of  just  sufficient 
anddiscriminatingforms 
and  shapes  to  further 
enhance  the  beauty  of 
the  whole. 


Fig.  27 


EXPLANATION  OF  PATTERN 
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In  Figure  27,  the  subject  has  been  given  this  further  treat¬ 
ment.  Smaller  details,  subordinate  to  the  dominant  one,  have 
been  added  to  enrich  the  whole  composition. 

The  next  step  is  to  relate  our  composition  to  the  expression 
of  another  element — TONE,  or  the  expression  of  mood. 

This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  VALUE,  for  it  is  by  varying  washes  of  tone  we  give  dif¬ 
ferent  values  to  a  pictorial  composition.  The  aim  at  this  point 
is  to  harmonize  the  opposing  areas  of  black  and  white. 

T one  or  Value 

Nature  is  composed  of  large  areas  of  middle  tones  and  smaller 
areas  of  dark  and  light,  or,  in  neutral  terms,  black  and  white. 

It  is  this  distribution  of  value  that  gives  to  art  and  nature 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  life.  The  artist  is  concerned  with  the 
expression  of  this. 

Nature  is  like  a  vast  keyboard.  The  artist  selects  and 
arranges  these  to  play  the  harmony  of  his  theme — he  cannot 
take  all.  Art  is  selection,  classification,  rejection,  and  response. 
Therefore  if  the  artist  wishes  to  compose  a  definite  theme  to 
express  a  mood  of  sombreness,  of  gaiety,  or  of  vivid  contrast 
of  tone,  he  selects  only  those  tones  from  the  multitudinous 
variety  of  nature  that  are  necessary  to  his  scheme.  To  do  this 
he  must  sacrifice  and  reject  all  non-essential  details  and  use 
only  those  absolutely  necessary.  Such  phases  of  nature  as 
dawn,  twilight,  evening,  and  night  suggest  definite  moods.  To 
express  these  pictorially  we  must  accept  the  necessity  of  organ¬ 
ized  effort.  Sentiment  does  not  imply  sentimentality,  for  that, 
inspiration  must  be  the  only  thing  we  wait  for.  Art  is  the  product 
of  conscious  effort. 

We  must  learn  to  play  upon  the  keyboard,  and  as  the  musician 
selects  the  lyrical  notes  of  music  to  suggest  the  mood  of  spring, 
or  dusk,  the  dramatic  notes  of  conflict,  and  the  slow  measure  of 
a  stately  funeral  march,  so  must  the  artist  in  us  respond  and 
choose  the  values  of  tone  to  suggest  the  desired  mood  pictorially. 

The  musical  scale  is  an  excellent  example  of  organized  sound 
to  follow.  But  instead  of  sound,  the  artist  deals  with  light  and 
dark.  A  vertical  scale  of  five  tones  with  white  at  the  top  and 
black  at  the  bottom  is  our  model. 
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Method  of  Preparing  Value  Scale 

The  eye  is  capable  of  discerning 
many  varieties  of  tone  value,  but  a 
scale  of  five  values  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose. 

White  9. 

Light  7. 

Middle  or  half  tone  5. 

Dark  tone  3. 

Black  1. 

The  materials  for  practice  consist 
of  the  lamp-black  pigment  in  your 
water-colour  box,  a  brush,  camel  hair 
or  sable,  about  No.  7  for  large  washes 
and  No.  3  or  4  for  smaller  spaces;  a 
sheet  of  white  water-colour  paper  or 
white  drawing  paper,  and  a  board 
or  sloping  desk  on  which  to  pin  the 
paper. 

Now  prepare  to  make  your  scale. 
This  must  be  accurately  estimated. 
(See  Fig.  28.)  The  rectangles  may 
be  about  lj"  X  f"  with  about  Yd " 
between  each. 

The  middle  value  is  a  tone  half  way  between  black  and  white 
and  must  be  put  in  first.  The  ‘ ‘light” value  is  half  way  between 
middle  value  and  white.  The  “dark”  value  between  middle 
value  and  black.  Black  is  absolutely  solid  with  no  trace  of 
any  variation  in  tone.  The  white  space  is  left  blank. 

These  are  numbered  from  the  bottom  1,  3,  5,  7,  and  9. 

Method  of  Applying  Washes  of  Pigment  to  Paper 

In  preparing  this  chart,  in  all  cases  where  awash  of  pigment 
is  to  be  applied  to  paper  in  a  flat  tone,  care  must  be  taken  to 
observe  the  following  simple  rules: 


Fig.  28 

Scale  of  Neutral  Values 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  TONE 
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Hold  the  paper  and  board  at  an  angle  of  about  30°.  Use  a  full 
brush  and  lay  the  colour  on  in  strokes  from  left  to  right,  letting 
the  pigment  “pool”  at  the  base  of  the  wash.  Dry  the  brush 
and  take  off  the  surplus  with  the  point.  Do  not  touch  it  whilst 
it  is  wet.  If  it  is  not  strong  enough,  go  over  it  again  with  another 
wash  when  it  is  dry. 


Development  of  Tone 

The  scale  completed  and  critically  surveyed  for  true  relation¬ 
ships  of  value,  the  steps  should  be  distinct,  not  harshly  contrasted, 
but  passing  from  one  value  to  the  next  in  logical  and  harmonious 
sequence. 

The  next  step  is  to  accept  the  limitation  of  this  scaie  and 
select  two  values  only  at  first — for  exercise. 

Draw  rectangular  shapes  about  3"  x  4 On  the  first  one 
lay  a  flat  wash  of  dark  value  at  3 ;  on  the  second  a  flat  wash  of 
middle  value  at  5 ;  on  the  third  a  light  value  at  7 ;  and  the  fourth 
leave  blank. 

When  these  are  dry,  referring  to  and  comparing  always  with 
the  scale,  select  a  value  in  which  to  make  a  pictorial  composition. 
For  example:  Black  or  dark  value  suggests  night — a  study  in 
two  values — represented  by  a  tree,  or  a  building,  against  the 
background  of  a  value  one  step  lighter.  Try  this  in  the  first 
rectangle.  Then,  using  the  same  composition  or  picture,  put 
dark  value  on  the  middle  value — middle  on  light — and  light  on 
white,  in  each  successive  shape. 

You  have  now  four  shapes  in  which  are  four  compositions 
of  two  values  each,  representing  different  moods  or  times  of  day. 
This  demonstrates  that  even  with  only  two  values  simple  pic¬ 
torial  compositions  may  be  attempted  and  successfully  carried 
through. 

Experiment  is  the  best  teacher,  and,  once  the  medium  has 
been  mastered,  the  enjoyment  and  curiosity  becomes  keen,  and 
something  of  the  spirit  of  the  artist  begins  to  infuse  our  en¬ 
deavours. 
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It  is  not  hard  to  realize,  but  difficult  to  put  into  practice, 
that  the  artist’s  nature  is  held  in  wise  control,  and  only  the 
superficial  and  casual  put  technical  dexterity  as  the  main  thing 
to  be  desired  and  achieved.  The  study  of  distinguished  pictures 
and  photographs  of  buildings  and  trees  is  a  wise  practice,  and  the 
selection  of  a  small  collection  of  clippings  and  prints  will  be 
helpful.  It  will  indicate  your  own  preference  for  certain  moods 
and  an  appreciation  of  distinctive  expression  in  pictorial  compo¬ 
sition. 

Balance  of  Tone 

If  it  is  necessary  to  make  rules  for  guidance,  then  the  following  * 
should  be  observed  in  relation  to  the  balance  of  tone. 

In  the  selection  of  values  from  the  scale  the  question  of 
AREA  should  be  considered.  In  the  scale  of  five  values  the 
largest  area  is  given  to  the  middle  value,  with  black  and  white 
in  small  areas.  There  is  very  little  of  absolute  black  in  nature 
and  of  positive  white,  therefore  these  should  be  used  sparingly. 

Working  from  the  middle  value  up  and  down,  the  areas 
occupied  by  light  values  and  dark  values  respectively  should 
decrease  in  size  compared  with  the  area  occupied  by  the  middle 
value.  In  a  composition  having  three  values,  and  in  a  large 
sense,  three  values  are  all  that  a  picture  should  have,  the  middle 
value  of  the  three  values  selected  should  be  the  balancing  value. 

This  demands  from  the  student  the  necessity  of  having  a 
clear  conception  or  mental  image  of  the  composition  to  be 
presented.  The  organization  takes  place  in  the  ‘'mind’s  eye” 
first,  before  ever  a  brush  is  put  to  paper.  If  your  subject  is 
to  be  “twilight,”  the  mood  and  feeling  induced  by  contemplation 
of  the  subject  must  be  “visioned.”  If  this  is  settled,  then  the 
subsequent  procedure  will  be  simplified. 

Examples  from  Nature  Studies 

This  study  of  values  would  require  a  whole  book  in  itself. 
Much  of  our  success  in  adding  to  the  quality  of  early  attempts 
depends  upon  how  far  our  interest  in  observing  nature  will  take 
us.  After  all,  we  get  in  return  from  nature  only  what  we  bring  to 
it  of  interest — wide-awake  and  growing  powers  of  observation. 
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Children  do  not  observe  in  the  same  way  as  adults.  Their 
contacts  are  physical,  and  not  contemplative  of  actuality.  It 
is  not  conscious  observation. 

But  the  artist  part  of  our  nature  observes  and  records, 
sympathetic  to  changing  seasons  and  moods,  that  is,  the  pattern 
of  nature.  So  that  our  observation  must  be  conscious  and  enjoy¬ 
able.  That  is  one  reason  the  artist  enjoys  life  in  spite  of  the 
usual  besetting  difficulties  which  often  turn  the  spirit  inward. 
If  we  would  make  pictures,  the  artist  part  must  look  outward 
and  forward — trying  to  grasp  the  unity  or  wholeness  of  created 
forms.  We  shall  soon  see  that  art  is  not  a  theory  but  a  pathway 
through  life,  and  our  desire  to  understand  opens  out  new  and 
undreamed  of  vistas. 

Movement  or  Rhythm  of  Line 

When  we  commence  to  compose  pictures  our  attitude  is 
stiff  and  formal — we  hesitate  to  venture  boldly  into  assertive 
movements  of  line,  expressive  tones,  and  stimulating  colour. 
This  is  just  as  natural  as  in  our  first  essays  in  dancing,  acting, 
or  swimming.  We  hesitate  and  become  halting,  inarticulate, 
and  groping,  not  because  we  are  afraid,  but  because  we  do  not 
know;  we  lack  experience. 

It  is  always  surprising  to  see  a  child  boldly  venturing  into 
things  and  places  where  we  hesitate  and  ask  for  reasons  for  so 
doing. 

Is  the  water  cold?  Jump  in  and  find  out. 

Can  I  make  a  picture?  Make  one  and  then  see. 

Can  I  ski?  Ask  that  question  at  the  foot  of  the  slope. 

In  our  observation  of  nature  we  see  many  things  that  impress 
us  in  different  ways;  they  affect  various  receptive  chords  in  our 
being. 

A  rippling,  splashing  brook  and  a  stately  river — a  graceful 
birch  tree  and  a  twisted  pine — a  tall,  dignified  building  and  a 
smart  little  cottage  are  contrasting  forms  of  the  same  species. 
The  comparisons  are  innumerable. 

Animals  of  grace  and  strength — quick  in  action,  sinuous, 
powerful,  lithe;  a  timid  deer  in  the  forest  glade,  a  panther 
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Fig.  29 
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Fig.  30 


Smoke  forms  lazily  rising  from  a  chimney  or  moving  in  energetic  spirals 

from  factories  or  ships  at  sea 


triangular 
COMPOS'T  JON 


Fig.  32 


These  illustrations  show  the  line  direction  and  inclosing 

rectangular  shapes 


shapes  within  other 
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stalking  its  prey;  an  otter  swimming  under  the  water;  birds  of 
gay  plumage  and  little  beauty  of  form;  herons,  swans,  seagulls — 
graceful  in  flight,  in  gliding,  strong  in  the  wing,  and  beautiful 
to  look  at;  a  cow,  an  elephant,  a  hippopotamus — strength  and 
rigidity  of  action;  sunflowers  in  the  garden — rank  and  sprawling; 
sweet  peas — “on  tip- toe  for  flight”  ;  peony  masses  in  bloom,  the 
shy  arbutus,  the  wood  lily,  and  the  graceful  iris  by  the  water’s 
edge — all  these  recall  pictured  images  to  the  eye,  and  we  recog¬ 
nize  more  than  their  naturalistic  species.  They  typify  qualities. 
When  we  begin  to  analyse  these  qualities  from  their  significant 
characterful  elements  of  shape,  form,  and  action,  we  can  reduce 
it  to  a  line.  This  basic  line  suggests  at  once  movement,  char¬ 
acter,  structure,  and  power  to  convey  these  qualities  to  the 
beholder. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  looking  into  the  detail  of  things 
that  the  artist  in  us  does  not  get  a  chance  to  express  appreciation 
of  the  vital  elements  that  make  it  beautiful. 

But  this  is  just  what  must  be  done  if  the  character  of  a 
pictorial  composition  is  to  be  vitally  interpreted.  Nature  is  a 
never-failing  storehouse  of  valuable  information,  and  we  get 
riches  for  our  purpose  if  we  bring  the  “seeing  eye”  and  the 
receptive  mind  to  the  search. 

Considering  a  few  possible 
problems,  let  us  compose  and 
arrange  our  attitude.  Here 
are  subjects  for  reflection  and 
comparison. 

A  calm,  peaceful  day  in  the 
country,  the  horizon,  and  long 
lines  of  gently  rolling  land¬ 
scape,  the  clouds  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  drifting  in  hori¬ 
zontal  strata — this  is  surely  a 
picture  of  level  and  horizontal  li 

A  storm  in  the  mountains — the  jagged  peaks,  the  masses  of 
tossing  clouds,  the  bending  trees,  the  lightning’s  flash,  the  roll 
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of  reverberating  thunder.  Do  you  see  contrast  and  opposition 
of  lines:  angular,  to  suggest  force  and  tumult;  powerful  in  action? 

"Children  at  play,”  "The 
quiet  street,”  "Desola¬ 
tion,”  "The  flight  of 
geese,”  "The  swing” — 
these  subjects  suggest  line 
direction,  mood,  and  colour 
immediately.  Note  the 
lines  suggesting  "speed”  in 
Figure  35,  and  "The  Sen¬ 
tinel”,  Figure  36,  upright 
lines  suggesting  calm  and 
dignity. 

These  illustrations  suggest  themes,  not  complete  pictures, 
and  serve  to  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  line  direction  or 
rhythm.  See  also  Figures  31  to  38. 


STORK 

Fig.  34 


Fig.  35 

Turn  to  the  pictures  of  masters 
of  painting  and  consider  them  for  a 
moment  apart  from  their  story¬ 
telling  subject  matter;  analyse  the 
basic  lines  and  see  how  they  convey 
the  qualities  you  admire — dignity, 
repose,  energy,  solemnity,  awe. 
Incidentally,  this  is  an  excellent 
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mental  exercise  in  the  relation  of  words  to  pictured  forms,  which, 
unfortunately,  we  have  lost  since  our  childhood  picture-book 
phase  of  life. 

In  all  compositions  attempted,  the  first  creative  strokes 
made  to  outline  the  idea  should  be  made  under  the  impulse 
and  understanding  of  this  first  element  of  composition — line. 
The  child  who  described  drawing  as  “You  think  a  think  and 
draw  a  line  round  it”  had  the  right  elemental  idea  of  art. 

Grouping 

You  have  seen  pictures  in  the  illustrated  weeklies  of  people 
on  the  race  course,  fashionable  society,  weddings,  convention 
groups,  presenting  more  or  less  notable  individuals.  Under¬ 
neath  there  is  usually  the  caption  “reading  from  left  to  right,  in 
the  back  row,  No.  1,  Mrs.  Topical  Thomson;  No.  2,  Mr.  Vacant 
Stair,”  etc.,  etc.  Or  a  collegiate  basketball  team,  “the  class  of 
’29.”  These  are  typical  examples  of  bad  compositions.  The 
grouping  is  only  descriptive  and  informative — rarely  are  they 
composed  artistically.  Compare  these  with  a  fine  illustration: 
by  Jefferyson  Canadian  History,  or  Rembrandt’s  “Night  Watch”, 
Correggio’s  “Holy  Night,”  and  the  idea  of  grouping  will  be 
forcefully  conveyed  to  you. 

Whatever  the  problem  in  compositional  arrangement,  the 
massing  of  varied  features  into  related  and  harmonious  groups 
is  essential. 

A  subject  may  be  taken:  for  example,  “Gardening.”  The 
separate  objects  may  be  a  garden  barrow,  spades  or  forks,  plant 
crocks,  a  trowel,  boxes,  a  garden  walk.  Consider  them  as 
“separate”  objects,  and  we  have  an  inventory  or  catalogue. 
The  artist’s  purpose  is  to  relate  them  to  the  purpose  of  pictorial 
arrangement.  The  aim  should  be  to  bring  all  the  varied 
elements  into  a  harmonious  whole.  The  forms  of  trees  and 
buildings  constituting  background  are  related  to  the  objects,  and 
must  be  harmonized  in  the  grouping. 

Notice  the  objects  on  your  breakfast  table — how  solidly 
they  are  grouped;  or,  if  you  do  not  feel  this,  make  a  sketch  of 
teapots,  cups  and  saucers,  plates  and  bowls,  and  group  them 
together  without  destroying  their  logical  order. 
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Objects  arranged  to  suit  different  shapes 
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In  landscape  notice  the  nearer  foreground,  grouping  of 
leaves  and  flower  forms,  the  middle  distance  of  foliage  and  tree 
masses,  -and  buildings  and  trees  in  the  distance. 

Another  idea  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  subjectmat- 
ter  is  to  think  of  a  title, 
fo'r  example,  “The  Con¬ 
spirators.”  People  who 
“conspire”  together  have 
usually  a  common  mo¬ 
tive  bringing  them  to¬ 
gether.  They  literally 
“put  their  heads  to¬ 
gether.”  This  brings 
them  into  an  orderly, 
concentrated  group. 
(Figure  38)  Whereas  people  and  objects  having  nothing  in 
common  are  more  difficult  to  bring  into  unity  pictorially. 

A  suggestion  of  this  may 
be  gathered  from  Figure  3 9» 
a  dog  shaking  his  coat  free 
of  water  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  people.  See  how 
quickly  the  group  de- com¬ 
poses  into  separate  parts. 


Fig.  39 

Finding  a  Subject — The  Use  of  the  “Finder” 

In  the  illustration  (Figure  40)  a  method  of  selection  is  demon¬ 
strated. 

Not  all  pictures  or  aspects  of  nature  can  be  copied  as  they 
are — but  very  often  a  photograph  complete  and  literal  in  detail 
will  prove  valuable  material  for  experiment  if  the  process  of 
selection  is  wisely  organized. 
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A  “finder’'  composed  of  two  L~I  shaped  pieces  of  black  paper 
or  cardboard  can  be  used  to  make  varied  proportions,  and  by 
moving  this  over  a  large  picture  or  even  out  of  doors  over  a 
landscape,  many  varied  and  pleasing  arrangements  will  suggest 
themselves. 


Fig.  40 


The  illustration  explains  itself.  The  aim  should  be  to 
exercise  careful  and  discriminating  selection  of  well-balanced 
features  within  the  shape. 


Teaching  Pictorial  Composition 
Suggestions  to  Teachers 

In  teaching  literature  and  elementary  composition  in  public 
schools,  the  teacher  aims  to  assist  the  pupil  to  arrange  words 
and  phrases  in  an  orderly  fashion  to  bring  out  real  meaning  in 
a  logical,  intelligent,  and  artistic  fashion. 

In  teaching  the  subject  of  pictorial  composition  the  aim  is 
exactly  the  same,  only  the  “language”  is  line,  tone,  shape,  and 
colour. 

The  experience  of  the  one  who  is  learning  is  vital  a  and 
essential  factor,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  public  school  education 
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the  child  must  have  freedom  to  exercise  the  play  impulse. 
No  rules  or  laws  of  composition  can  influence  the  intention  of 
a  child  who  wants  to  make  a  picture.  It  is  a  very  important 
means  of  formulating  his  language  and  contacts  with  life. 
Exercises  with  border  designs  and  pictorial  patterns  are  possible, 
however,  and  this  with  much  free  illustration  from  the  child’s 
own  experience  helps  towards  a  sense  of  orderly  thinking. 

Later  in  public  school  life,  in  the  middle  grades,  technical 
experiment  with  the  use  of  pencil,  brush,  and  pigment,  and  simple 
pictorial  renderings  well  placed  on  the  paper, and  with  attention  to 
spacing,  proportion,  and  margins  of  groups  of  common  objects, 
landscapes,  and  pleasing  arrangements  of  subject  in  the  making 
of  posters  and  folders,  offers  a  wide  field  for  using  the  principles  of 
composition.  In  the  senior  grades  pupils  should  understand 
why  a  picture  by  a  master  is  a  great  picture,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  subject  or  story-telling  value,  but  because  the  artist  has 
composed  the  work  to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  the  idea. 

After  the  age  of  fourteen, in  High  School  and  Technical  School, 
pupils  should  be  able  to  create  with  a  conscious  striving  for 
beauty  of  arrangement  by  means  of  wise  and  discerning  effort 
to  relate  their  study  in  a  disciplinary  way  to  the  demands  of 
the  subject.  They  are  no  longer  thinking  as  children.  They 
see  and  understand  the  achievement  of  others,  and  the  ambitious 
reach  out  for  the  same  result.  No  good  can  come  at  this  stage 
in  copying  and  imitating,  that  is  but  permitting  the  use  of 
crutches  which  are  hard  to  dispense  with  later  on.  The  teacher 
who  understands  can  place  before  the  class  a  means  of  creating 
pictures  from  the  pupil’s  own  experience.  If  by  doing  this  the 
teacher  can  feed  the  growing  needs  of  youth,  when  the  artist 
emerges  in  the  character,  it  will  not  fail  to  appreciate,  that,  at  a 
critical  moment  in  the  youth’s  experience,  contact  was  made 
with  one  who  understood  life  in  terms  of  art.  They  will  rise 
and  call  that  teacher  “blessed.” 

Exercises  in  Composition 

The  following  graded  exercises  are  not  tasks  but  experiments 
in  pictorial  relationships.  Many  of  them  should  be  repeated 
over  and  over  again. 
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1.  Make  a  border  1 "  wide  of  a  zig-zag  or  wave  form,  repeat¬ 
ing  the  unit  at  regular  intervals.  Repeat  the  form  with  varia¬ 
tions — different  angles  and  thickness ;  alternate  with  other  forms 
in  black  ink  with  the  speed-ball  pen. 

2.  Design  a  small  unit  in  a  square  of  1*4  ",  alternate  it  black 
on  white  or  white  on  black  or  both.  Repeat  in  checker-board 
fashion  over  a  surface  about  8"  square. 

3.  Make  a  composition  of  a  seagull  and  a  wave;  a  church 
on  a  hill;  a  sailboat  on  the  sea — in  an  oblong  shape,  3"  x  434 "• 

4.  Compose  an  arrangement  of  three  things  in  a  space  about 
4J4r/  x6;/  upright  or  horizontal:  three  sailboats,  three  birds  on 
a  bough,  three  flowers  on  a  spray,  three  objects  on  a  table. 

5.  Illustrate  a  subject  suggested  above:  choose  whatever 
proportion  of  shape  is  suitable  to  the  subject;  give  the  subject 
expressive  mood  by  means  of  values,  either  in  wash  or  charcoal. 

6.  Read  a  story  that  pleases  you,  a  fable  or  a  legend.  Imagine 
you  have  to  illustrate  this.  Select  a  passage  to  illustrate  and 
make  a  pictorial  composition.  Let  your  lines  suggest  the 
character  and  proceed  from  the  simple  masses  to  the  details. 
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GTRL  IN  A  GARDEN. 


Fig.  41 

This  is  a  drawing  cut  on  linoleum  by  a  child,  one  of  the  well-known 

Cizek  pupils 

As  an  example  of  imaginative  and  simple  expression  of 
childhood  with  the  rich  tapestry  of  pattern  in  the  background, 
Figure  41  is  well  worth  study.  It  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  vivid  response  of  a  child  inexperienced  in  life  or  art  education 
to  present  a  beautiful  idea  in  simple  terms. 
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Fig.  42 

THE  WEST  WIND 

By  Toni  Thomson,  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto 


One  of  the  best-known  paintings,  now  in  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Toronto,  of  this  great  Canadian  artist.  It  has  a  typical  northern 
mood ;  is  striking  in  its  almost  perfect  unity  of  idea  and  execution. 
Observe  the  pattern  of  shape  and  action  of  the  tree  against  the 
sky;  also  how  the  waves,  sky  and  foliage  masses  convey  the 
meaning.  Expressive  tones  add  to  the  creative  eternal  qualities 
in  this  picture. 
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A  little  collection  of  pictures  by  great  artists  reduced  to  their  simplest  and  most  ex¬ 
pressive  elements  for  purpose  of  analysis  and  study.  .  _  ,  , 

No.  i — REMBRANDT — “The  Man  in  the  Golden  Helmet.  A  typical  example  of 

No.  2— TOM^THOMSON,  Canadian  Artist — “The  Jack  Pine.”  Note  the  stimulating 
'  silhouette  and  the  repetition  of  the  rounded  forms  in  tree  and  shore  line. 

No.  3 — ROSA  BONHEUR,  French  Artist— “The  Horse  Fair.  Movement  and  contrast 

of  light  and  dark  horses  and  vivid  action.  ,  .  ,  ..  , 

No.  4— J.  F.  MILLET,  French  Artist— “The  Gleaners.  Related  rhythm  of  line  and 

placing  of  figures  in  space.  ~  •  _ _  ». 

No.  5— PUVIS  de  CHAVANNES,  French  Artist— Mural  decoration—  Ste.  Genevieve. 
Note  the  peaceful  expression  of  the  upright  lines  related  to  the  shape.  Contras 
with  No.  3. 
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